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people who view the whole subject from different stand¬ 
points, have done good appears to be admitted. The 
future will show. 


NEW ZEALAND COLEOPTERA 1 

I N an important memoir quite recently published, Dr. 

Sharp describes a large number of new species of 
Coleoptera from New' Zealand. Although the entomology 
of these islands is of considerable interest, it is still very 
imperfectly known, and a quite erroneous idea as to its 
poverty is very often found to exist. Linnaeus knew of no 
Coleoptera from the group, but a small number had been 
obtained by the naturalists of Capt. Cook’s voyage. Some 
of these were described by Fabricius about a century ago, 
and a few of these are still to be found in the Banksian 
Collection at South Kensington, but from Cook’s day 
until the date when the island was visited by Her Majesty’s 
ships Erebus and Terror little was done in the way of 
investigation. When Adam White published the account 
of the Coleoptera of this last Expedition (1846), he enu¬ 
merated all the species of the group known to date to 
inhabit New Zealand, and the total was about 1 Jo ; how¬ 
ever, between 1866 and the present time, the greatly- 
increased activity of collectors swelled the number of 
species known to nearly 1500, and in the memoir we 
are now noticing Dr. Sharp describes 141 additional 
forms. Dr. Sharp still, however, regards the Coleo¬ 
pterous fauna as very incomplete, and on the con¬ 
sideration of such data as he possesses ventures on 
an estimate that between 3000 and 3500 species will 
probably be found in New Zealand ; so that there is 
an immense field still open for collectors. The fauna 
so far as known is very analogous to that of Europe in 
extent and complexness. The species when examined 
show similar structures, exhibiting analogous gradations 
and cross affinities, but the New Zealand insects possess 
a larger proportion of forms in which the structures are 
less perfect—comparatively, as it were, little evoluted. In 
brilliancy of colour and in large and conspicuous forms, 
the New Zealand Coleoptera are very deficient, but to the 
specialist they make up for this in the interest attaching 
to many of them as isolated forms having, so far as is at 
present known, little or no connection with the ordinary 
Coleopterous fauna of the island. 

While the data are so imperfect it is obvious that no 
reliable answer can be given to the question of the affini¬ 
ties of the New Zealand fauna ; but Dr. Sharp, from what 
is known, entertains the impression that it will be in the 
Chilian and Patagonian fauna that the greatest amount 
of affinity will be found, and that, while numerous points 
of propinquity with the Australian fauna undoubtedly 
exist, yet they are rather exceptions dealing with isolated 
forms, and but little affect the mass of the fauna. 

Lasiorhynchus barbicornis is the only member of the 
Brenthidae found in New Zealand, and is perhaps the 
most remarkable beetle of the islands; it must be con¬ 
sidered a highly evoluted form, the sexual differentiation 
being great, with remarkable male characters, large size, 
and considerable perfection of general structure, and 
while it appears to be quite foreign to the New Zealand 
fauna, it would seem to have no really close ally in any 
other country. 

Another isolated form, of large size, for many years 
known, but still a great rarity-, is Dendroblax. Its posi¬ 
tion has never been satisfactorily fixed ; it has no ally in 
New Zealand, and no near ally out of it. Such cases are 
extremely difficult to explain. Dr. Sharp thinks it pos¬ 
sible that there has been going on in New Zealand, for 
an enormous period of time, the evolution of a fauna 
parallel with that the continents of the world, and that 
during this period it has occasionally received intrusions 

1 -‘On New Zealand Coleoptera. with Descriptions of New Genera and 
Species." By David Sharp, M.B. With two plates, (Dublin, 1886.) 


from other countries, some of which have continued to 
evolute since their introduction, while others have re¬ 
mained with little change. On such a view Dendroblax 
might be an ancient intrusion into New Zealand, which 
has become extinct elsewhere, and has evoluted but little 
in New Zealand; while Lasiorhynchus might have 
evoluted much since its introduction. 

This memoir forms a part of the Scie 7 itific Transactions 
of the Royal Dublin Society, and both as regards the 
paper and press-work it is extremely creditable to the 
Society. The two quarto plates contain fifty figures of 
the new species described. These are from the pencil of 
Baron Schlereth, of Vienna, and are among the best 
illustrations of Coleoptera we have seen. The plates 
have been printed after a new and brilliant process by 
Bannwarth, of Vienna. 


THE RELIEF OF EMIN PASHA 
VERYBODY seems agreed that Dr, Schnitzler, better 
known as Emin Bey, but recently- created Emin 
Pasha, ought to be relieved ; for he does not want to be 
rescued. For ten years he has been in the Egyptian 
service, for most of that time as Governor of the Equa¬ 
torial Province, which, in spite of the Mahdi and his 
hordes, the death of Gordon, and the collapse of the 
Egyptian Soudan, he continues to administer with success, 
and to the comfort and satisfaction of all but slavers. 
What Emin Pasha has done for science in the little 
leisure left him by his arduous duties, the readers of 
Petermann’'s Mitteilungen and the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society know. He is a good type of the kind 
of explorer that is wanted now- that mere pioneering 
work has been pretty well exhausted: a man well quali¬ 
fied by his scientific training to remain in a particular 
region for years if necessaiy, and study it in all its 
aspects. We have had such men in the past: some of 
the greatest names in science could be mentioned as 
examples. We do not insist in these pages on the great 
services which Emin Pasha has rendered to civilisation 
during his residence in the Soudan, first as the noble- 
minded Gordon’s lieutenant, and latterly as one who, 
in the spirit of Gordon, resolved to stick to what he con¬ 
ceived to be the post of duty at all hazards. Our own 
Government has virtually admitted its responsibility for 
the present position of Emin Pasha, but has weakly 
attempted to shirk its duty by devolving the business of 
relief on private individuals. Should disaster happen, 
however, to Emin Pasha or to any expedition sent to his 
relief, we may be sure that public opinion will not blame 
any private individuals. Government, however, has gone 
so far as to promise every assistance short of contributing 
money. 

It is unfortunate that already there has been a delay of 
several months since first we knew of Emin Pasha’s 
critical position, and since first the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment began to make inquiries as to the best route for a 
relief expedition. Even now, when an expedition has 
been decided upon, there seems little prospect of a speedy 
start. Surely, if those to whose hands the 10,000/. con¬ 
tributed by the Egyptian Government have been intrusted 
had the interests of Emin Pasha solely at heart, a com¬ 
petent leader would have by this time been within hail of 
Zanzibar. A better leader, under the conditions, than Mr. 
Stanley could probably not be found; but surely there 
has been unnecessary delay in deciding to send him. The 
idea of more than one expedition is entertained by many; 
and, as our map will show, the most direct and safest 
route is by Masai Land, about which we now know so 
much through the journeys of Mr. Thomson and the late 
Dr. Fischer. Dr. J unker telegraphs from Zanzibar that a 
relief expedition is urgently necessary, and that as fight¬ 
ing is inevitable, Mr. Stanley ought to be sent. By the 
Masai Land route, as shown on the map, avoiding Unyoro 
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and Uganda, and skirting Lake Baringo and.Turkan, we 
doubt if any fighting would be necessary. We have 
reason to believe that the King of the Belgians will not 
object to Mr. Stanley undertaking an expedition, and 
that Mr. Stanley will choose the East Coast route, but 
whether through Masai Land, or by the the west side of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, and so on to Albert Nyanza, re¬ 
mains to be seen. What geographers would like most of 
all, would be an expedition by the Congo and Mobangi 
Rivers. In this way, not only would fresh discoveries be 
combined with the relief of Emin Pasha, but, by send¬ 
ing out two independent expeditions, the latter would 
almost certainly be accomplished. 

Our map is intended to show the various routes that 
have been proposed. There is, first, the Masai Land 
route described above, the total length of which, to 


Wadelai, where Emin Pasha is stationed, is only 820 
miles, and thus is the shortest of all the routes. Mr. 
Thomson has traversed this joute to within 300 miles of 
Wadelai, and these 300 miles are as yet unexplored. The 
most formidable difficulty here would be the belli¬ 
cose Masai, but these, Mr. Thomson has shown, can, 
after all, be managed. By keeping well to the east, there 
would be little danger of the cruel young potentate of 
Uganda hearing of the expedition, and so the lives of 
missionaries and native Christians would not be endan¬ 
gered. Next is the Uganda route, which is understood 
to be favoured by Mr. Stanley, and which is 1050 miles 
in length, and all previously traversed. Most tempting of 
all the routes, if exploration were the only object in view, 
would be the Congo-Mobangi route. The Mobangi is 
one of the greatest of the tributaries of the Congo, and 



has been navigated for about 250 miles by Mr. Grenfell. 
On the other hand, Dr. Junker has been down the Welle- 
Makua to 22 0 E., within about 200 miles of Grenfell’s 
farthest. Now, if we were certain that the two 
rivers were one, in spite of the rapids on the 
Makua this is a route we should be strongly in¬ 
clined to support. But no risks should be run and no 
experiments tried in a matter so critical. By all means 
send an expedition by this route, and solve one of the 
few' remaining hydrographical problems in African 
geography. We must say, however, that those best 
acquainted with the levels in this region still maintain that 
the Welle does not come down to the Congo at all, or, if it 
does, not by the Mobangi. This route is 1900 miles in 
length. The Abyssinian route, in our opinion, does not 
deserve any consideration so far as the relief of Emin 
Pasha is concerned, though there is some exploring work 


to be done in this direction. The total length from 
Massowah to Wadelai is 1400 miles,—Massowah to 
Fashoda 700 miles, of which at least one half is un¬ 
explored, and from Fashoda to Wadelai by the Nile about 
700 miles. In the same category as the Abyssinian 
route is the Shoa route—1050 miles, from Assab to 
Wadelai, 300 miles being unexplored. There is also a 
rumour that the King of the Belgians intends to send Mr. 
Stanley up the Nile, but this is a rumour that can scarcely 
be credited. 

Altogether it seems evident that, if Emin Pasha is to be 
reached with the least possible delay and with sub¬ 
stantial relief, the Masai Land route is the one to take. 
There is one important consideration that must be men¬ 
tioned. With a caravan consisting solely of men they 
could take only what they themselves would consume, 
and it is difficult to see how' a supply of ammunition and 
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other necessaries could be conveyed. Now, by Masai 
Land it is all but certain that camels could be utilised, 
and these animals could find their own provender. With 
30 or 40 camels and 60 donkeys, very substantial relief 
could be taken to Emin Pasha. Indeed, the whole route, 
at least to the borders of Emin Pasha’s province, is so 
comparatively level that Cape wagons could be taken, 
though in such an expedition it would not be advisable to 
try the experiment. The important thing is that there 
should be no further delay in starting at least one expe¬ 
dition, whoever the leader is to be. 

Mr. Stanley was to arrive at Southampton yesterday, 
and we may be sure that if there is any delay in getting 
an expedition under way he will not be to blame. 


NOTES 

On the 15th inst. a meeting was held of the Association for 
Promoting a Teaching University for London, when the Com¬ 
mittee presented their second report. At a meeting held in 
December 1885, the Committee were instructed to open com¬ 
munications with the governing bodies of the University of 
London, University College, King’s College, the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and the various Medical Schools of London, as well as 
with the Council of Legal Education, for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the objects of the Association on the basis of that report. 
The Committee have been informed by the Senate of the Uni¬ 
versity of London and by the Councils of University College 
and King’s College, that committees of those bodies had been 
appointed to consider the objects and proposals of the Associa¬ 
tion. The Council of King’s College have adopted a resolution 
to the effect that “the Council, while reserving their opinion as 
to the details of the scheme laid before them by your Committee, 
approve generally of the objects which the Association has in 
view.” The subject having been brought before the Council of 
University College, they adopted a resolution to the following 
-effect:—“ That this Council do express a general approval of 
the objects of the Association, which are as follows :—(1} The 
organisation of University teaching in and for London, in the 
form of a teaching University, with Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Medicine, and Laws; (2) the association of University 
examination with University teaching, and direction of both 
by the same authorities; {3) the conferring of a sub¬ 
stantive voice in the government of the University upon 
those engaged in the work of University teaching and exa¬ 
mination ; (4) existing institutions in London, of University 
rank, not to be abolished or 1 ignored, but to be taken as 
the bases or component parts of the University, and either 
partially or completely incorporated, with the minimum of 
internal change; (5) an alliance to be established between the 
University and the Professional Corporations, the Council of 
Legal Education as representing the Inns of Court, and the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons of London.” A 
conference between the deputation of the Committee named in 
that behalf and the Committee of the Senate of the University 
of London was held on November 23 at the University of 
London ; and, at the conclusion of a long and important dis¬ 
cussion, the Vice-Chancellor gave to the deputation the^ assur¬ 
ance that the general disposition of those present was to move 
in the direction indicated by the Association. Various other 
institutions have virtually expressed approval of the object of the 
Association, and, while awaiting some further communication from 
ihe Senate of the University of London, which it is understood 
will be made, either to them, or in an independent way to the 
University teachers of London, the Committee propose to take 
steps for bringing to the notice of Her Majesty’s Government 
the need which exists for the co-operation of the Government 


and of the Legislature, in order to place University teaching in 
London on a more satisfactory basis. 

In connection with the report referred to above, the Uni¬ 
versity College Gazette of December 17 contains a long 
article sketching briefly the career of University College, and 
alluding specially to the results of its severance from the Uni¬ 
versity. The University, the article maintains, has carried out 
with great success, and to the great benefit of many workers, its 
design of a testing machinery that should enable it to throw its 
degrees open to all the world, without restrictions of any sort. 
It has grown to be a great Imperial University. Whatever faults 
there may be in its imperial system are of a kind to be corrected 
in the ordinary course of administration as time proves the need. 
On the side of the University of London, there is leisure now to 
go back to the point of separation from the Colleges, and having 
done one part of its work well, see that it does not leave the other 
undone. On the side of the Colleges, and of London itself, 
there is now a determination that the chief city of the 
world, abounding in the best elements of a true Uni¬ 
versity life, shall not remain without a teaching University. 
The first aim of University College, the article goes on to 'say, 
is to form an alliance with the present University, by large ex¬ 
pansion of its powers. “The desired work can be done so 
much more thoroughly by the University in concert with the 
College, and the issues are so important for their influence on 
the London of the future, that, if the result of the present de¬ 
liberations at the London University were but faintly satisfac¬ 
tory, effort towards united action should be steadily continued 
by our College. Not until it has been proved (apart from rash 
assumption) that the desired concert cannot be obtained, should 
we consider that the time had come for advancing our next 
line of battle. Then it must be our resolve to apply all our 
powers to the creation of a separate teaching University 
in London ; to the resuming of our first battle, and recovering 
for University College the position it gave up on conditions that 
are no longer fulfilled. King’s College will join forces with us, 
but with or without allies we must press on to victory, and in 
this form of the battle, should we be forced to it, we depend on 
ourselves ; we shall have public feeling with us, and the fault 
will be ours if we fail.” 

The death is announced, on Friday last, of Sir Douglas 
Forsyth, at the age of fifty-nine years. He will be best known 
to science as the leader of the mission to Kashgar, the report on 
which, only recently completed, forms so valuable a contribution 
to the natural history of Central Asia. 

It is evident that at Rodriguez, a small dependency of 
Mauritius, the indigenous plants are threatened with extinction 
from an enemy of a peculiar character. In the Annual Report 
of the Acting Civil Commissioner on Crown Lands and Forests 
for 1885 it is stated:—“In my report for the year 1884, I 
pointed out the existence of a kind of white lice, commonly 
called here * cochenille,’ which had in a very short time multi¬ 
plied enormously, and threatened to destroy the forests of 
Rodriguez. During the year 1885 matters looked more alarm¬ 
ing still. It was reported to me that these insects had begun 
to attack the maize, manioc, and bean plantations : I myself 
while visiting the mountain ascertained the correctness of the 
report. However the bean harvest had not been bad, and the 
inhabitants had not to suffer from any scarcity of food. As 
regards the citron, lemon, and orange trees, for which this 
island has long been famous, hundreds of them have been killed 
by these insects. The mango and cocmnut trees felt their 
baneful influence* and yielded sour and unsavoury fruits. One 
of the best forest trees which grow here, the * Bois puant ’ 

(.Fcetidia ?nauritiana ), seems unable to resist their attack, and I 
am afraid that there will not be one of these trees left within a 
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